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have admitted all that I understand her to contend for. It may 
be, indeed, that some fundamental divergence of view is concealed 
behind our different modes of statement ; but my impression is that 
we are in reality at one,* and that it is only special circumstances 
that have led us to lay the emphasis on opposite aspects. How- 
ever this may be, I cannot but congratulate myself on having been 
the means of calling forth from Mrs. Husband so clear and careful 
an exposition of her views on this matter. 



University College, Cardiff. 



J. S. Mackenzie. 
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A System of Synthetic Philosophy. In Ten Volumes. By 
Herbert Spencer. London: Williams & Norgate, 1860-1896. 

The third volume of "The Principles of Sociology," which 
has just been issued, completes the system of philosophy planned 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer thirty-six years ago. A small part of the 
original design, indeed — the part dealing with Social Progress — 
remains unwritten, but probably we are in possession of most of 
Mr. Spencer's ideas on the subject. At any rate, it is to all intents 
true that the work has now been completed as it was originally 
designed. It would be hard to find a parallel, in the whole his- 
tory of philosophy, to the successful completion of so comprehen- 
sive a scheme ; and, though opinions will naturally differ as to the 
result that has been achieved, it must surely be impossible for any 
one interested in philosophical thought to withhold his admiration 
for the life of labor and self-devotion that has been employed, not 
without difficulties and discouragements, in the production of this 
vast treatise. Fully a half of the work, and probably not the least 
interesting and important half of it, is occupied with the discussion 
of ethical and social problems. Some portions of this have already 
been criticised in this Journal, and it is possible that a future 

* I mean of course with regard to the main point. I cannot entirely agree 
with some of her more detailed references; but a discussion of these would 
carry us too far. I believe, for instance, that theory and practice have reacted 
upon one another in the development of the moral consciousness to a greater 
extent than she seems disposed to allow. 
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opportunity may be found for the examination of the sections that 
have been recently added. But in the mean time it seems most 
fitting that this occasion should not be allowed to pass without an 
expression of our hearty congratulations to the illustrious author on 
the realization of the purpose of his life. 

The Editorial Committee. 



Thus Spake Zarathustra: A Book for All and None. By 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Translated by A. Tille. London : Henry 
& Co., 1896, pp. xxiii., 488. 

These things are an allegory: and the man who "spake" them 
is no kinsman of the Persian Zoroaster. Friedrich Nietzsche, the 
new wearer of that prophet's mantle, picked it upas he walked one 
day in January, 1883, along the wooded hills around Rapallo and 
looked on the fairest scenery of the eastern Riviera. He was then 
in his thirty-ninth year, and had for about seven years been a wan- 
derer in search of health on the uplands of the Engadin and on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. In 1872 he had begun a career of 
meteoric brilliancy as a writer and a thinker on man, his aims, 
ideals, and illusions, and drew upon himself the attention, if not 
always the approval, of those who, throughout the world, fight 
under the banners of " advanced thought." This career came to an 
abrupt end in 1889 by a mental and bodily collapse, which has left 
the daring spirit a complete and apparently hopeless wreck. 

The book, called "Thus Spake Zarathustra," consists of a series 
of chapters, composed in a figurative and fantastic prose, which 
caricatures rather than imitates the style of an Oriental sacred book, 
and is laden with a varied store of epigrammatic reflections on life 
and criticisms of morals and religion. It is divided into four parts. 
The first three, written during the years 1883-84, were published 
in 1886. The fourth part, a sort of interlude, — or satiric drama 
following on a trilogy of passion, — was printed for circulation 
among Nietzsche's friends in 1885 (having been written that same 
year at Mentone), but did not become public till 1892. To under- 
stand properly the utterances of Zarathustra-Nietzsche some knowl- 
edge of the life and letters of the author during these years would be 
almost indispensable, and this biographical material would have to 
be supplemented by a history of the movements in the world of 
thought and letters for the last twenty-five years. Some light as 
regards the personal element in the work may be derived from Lou An- 



